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RD-HEAD Jean Kent went 


east the other evening, 

and she got a Stepney roar. 

Gaumont British stalged the 

. finals of the amateur’ tialent 

contesi's at the Troxy, Com- 

mercial Road, and the film star 
gave out the prizes. 

This London lovely shyly 
apologised for taking up time, 
and blushed as the roar of 
wielcome ‘sitelpped’ up to a 
tumulituous, thunderclap. 

When Jeam got through 
signing the filthy slips of 
paper thrust by usherettesi and 
some photographs I gaye her 
for ‘a submarine crew she be- 
gan to fight. She wa's in Com- 
mercial Road, and ker car was 
ten yairds: across the pavement. 
The bevy of bobbies, ‘the 
thelatre manager and the studio 

. bodyguard took one step for- 
ward and were pushed ‘back 
two. When the lady in green 
got tio her car she had been 
fingered by a thousand clutich- 
-ing hands and her = gown 
looked like well-used blotting- 
paper. 

Her car was no longer shin- 
ing and the driver was im- 
maculate no more. The Step- 
ney kids had kicked them both 
around as' a welcome giesture 
and so that they wouldn't feel 
so conspicuous. 

(But sill Jean smiled and 
waved, betiwee'n adjusting her 


straps. 

Buti then, Jean allways 
smiles — that’s mainly why 
she’s cajftapulted from five 


shows a day at the Windmill 
Tkeatre to Gainsborough sitar- 
dom. 

_This up-aind-coming curva- 
cious cutie comes from a line 
of lovely ladies. 

Her mother, Mildred Noakes, 
was a famous ballet dancer for 
many years, a member of the 
corps de ballet of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New 
York, and later travelled the 
world with Pavlova. She had 
two great-grandmothers who 
were famous “beauties.” Miss 
Frances Proctor, a French- 
woman, known as “The Beauty 
of “Calcutta,” and Miss Georg- 
ina Millgate, the “Kentish 
Beauty.” It is no wonder, with 
such ancestors, that young 
twenty - three-year-old Jean 
Kent, with her russet hair, 
hazel eyes, sparkle and fascina- 
ung ways, should be a pin-up 
girl. 

Jean was born in London on 
June 29, 1921, and educated in 
a convent, and later at the 
Bedford College of Dancing, 
Dulwich. Her mother and father 
were both on the stage, her 
father being a member of the 
famous Norman Leonard Trio. 

Jean travelled with her 
parents, who were doing a 
double act at the time, and 
made her debut in ballet in 
1933 at the Theatre Royal, 
Bath, when her mother hurt 
her ankle. 

From that date on Jean made 
"regular appearances as 2 
dancer, joining the Windmill 
Theatre chorus in 1935, later 
becoming a soubrette. In 1938 
she left- the Windmill to tour 
with Ernie Lotinga and, after 
touring in different revues for 


Lo 

another year, appeared in “The 
Gate Revue” in London in 
1939. 1940 saw her at the Cri- 
terion in “Come out of your 
Shell,” followed by leading 
role with Max Miller in 
“Applesauce.” 
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THE screen career of a Holly- 
wood second generation 
‘actor was furthered recently 
when Columbia announced that 
Richard Lyon, seven-year-old 
son of Bebe Daniels and Ben 
Lyon, has been signed for a 
role in “ Pilebuck.’’ 

This is the Terneen produc- 
tion which stars Pat O’Brien. 
Richard, who has had bit parts 
in several productions, gets his 
first important role in “ Pile- 


buck.” 

[= was in 1941 that the roving 
“ eye of Gainsborough’s cast- 
ing director saw Jean at the 
Palladium in this show, and in 
1942 Jean became a Gaims- 
borough starlet and made her 


debut in “It’s. That Man 
Again.” A series of “build- 
up” roles brought Jean through 


“Miss London, Ltd.,” to a lead- 
ing part in “Bees in Paradise.” 
In “Fanny by Gaslight” Jean 
was promoted to a fine part as 
Lucy, flighty girl-friend to 
Phyllis Calvert. “2,000 Women” 
and “Blue for Waterloo” fol- 
lowed in quick succession, and 
then in “Madonna of the Seven 
Moons,” now in production at 
Shepherd’s Bush, Jean secured 
one of the acting plums of the 
film season. She is also cur- 
rently working in ‘Cham- 
pagne Charlie,” on loan to 
Ealing Studios. 

_ Jean Kent is unmarried. She 
is seriously continuing her act- 
ing career — that can come 
later, says this bright young 
star. Wihen Jean is not acting, 
which is very seldom, she has 
two unusual hobbies—French 
polishing and writing humor- 
ous.verse. She is also taking 
singing lessons and is keen on 
swimming and riding. 

One of the best troupers in 
the business, Jean is never too 
busy to make a public appear- 
ance for charity and never too 
“up-stage” to extend a welcom- 
ing hand to any visitors to the 
studio. 


COLIN © 
WILLS 
TELLS 
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TO-DAY 


| Lovely Jean Kent 


Net since the datys of Marie 

Dressler thas Hollywood 
sleen such .a revival as that. 
now being experienced in the 
career of Paull Lukas. What 
is more, Lukas is now a much 
bigger sitlar than he ever was 
in all his sixteem years in 
Hollywood. 


Not so long algo, Paul) Lukas 
was down to playing support- 
ing character roles in pic- 
tures. His career, which had 
starteld will» a lead opposite 
Pola Negri and progressed up- 
ward to sitardom, was well in 
the diwindiling silage. To-day 
he is starring tim Collumbia’s 
“ Address Unknown,” 


Lukas owes this sudden re- 
surgence ito the fact’ that, dis- 
heartened by the tenuous sitatie 
of his screen career, he went 
to ithe New York silage ‘to play 
“Watch on ‘the Rhine.’ The 
success lof this play andi jhis. 


subsiequent performance iim the t 


picture started things happe'n- 
ing. 


It was while he was in the 
middiie jof production on “ Ad- 
lress Unknown” thalt he was 
advised hie had been voted as 
having given the best screen 
performance of tthe year in a 
poll’ of 2,500 mewspaper and 
magazine reviewers. A week 
later, the same hlonour was 
conferred om him by the 
Critics’ Circla@, composed of all 
the ilop New York movie re- 
viewers. He capped this when 
it was announced recently that 
hie wats: am Academy Award 
winner for his performance in 
“Waiidh on tthe Rhine.’ 


From mow om Paul Lukas 
plans to divide his time be- 
tween stage anid screen. Afiter 
he does ‘‘ Address Unknown” 
at Columbia, Lukas hopes to 
be on Broadway in another 
play, and then do more pic- 


tures. 
ea 


A NEWSFLASH says: Darryl 
F. Zanuck, Vice-President 
in Charge of Production at the 
20th Century-Fox Studios, has 
been awarded the Legion of 
Merit Medal by the War De- 
partment of the U.S.A. for his 
services in the Tunisian cam- 
paign. 
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WY AOA, - 


GOES TO WAR 


SERIOUS situation devel- 
oped aboard HJM.S. “Her- 
mione” when @ member of 
the crew was threatened with 
infantile paralysis. Only one 
thing, it was discovered, could 
save his life. That was an 
Iron Lung. 
The nearest “Lung’’ was 
in a Coloniai hospital, so a 
shipwright aboard! the “ Her- 


mione’’ was rushed to the 

hospital, carefully studied 

the Iron Lung in. use, and 
then hurried back to his 
ship. 

For fourteen hours that ship- 
wright, aided by shipmates, 
worked at producing: a replica 
of the “Lung” he had seen 
in the hospital. And, what’s 


more, he succeeded in his pur- 
pose; the ‘‘Lung’’ was com- 
pleted and the life of a ship- 
mate saved. . 
Since they became front- 
page news, in the early ’thir- 
ties, Iron Lungs have per- 
formed a great service ito 
mankind. Developed in the 
United States, the first and 
best-known mechanical res- 
pirator was that designedi by 
Dr. Phillip Drinker, of Har- 
vard University. At first 
some people were not in- 
ciinec to believe the claims 
made on behalf of the 
‘‘ Lung,” but no sooner had 
it arrived in Britain than 
sufferers were being assisted 
by this mechanical wonder. 
Tke “Lung,” which enables 
people to breathe, is a coffin- 
shaped chamber in which the 
patient is placed up to his 
neck. A bellows, driven by an 
electric motor, is connected 
with the chamber. When the 
air is driven in it contracts the 
patient’s chest and expels 
breath from the lungs. When 
the air pressure in, the cham- 
ber is) reduced the chest ex- 
pands and the patient inhales. 
Hundreds of folk suffering 
with infantile paralysis have 
had reason to thank Heaven 


HERE was great activity, 
Tel, Ronald Mills, at your 
home on the day we called— 
your parents were packing to go 
on their holidays. 


Your Mother came to the door 
in answer~to our knock, and 
invited us in, “if you.can get in,” 
and you rely on us, when we 
tell you that we ploughed our 
way through stacks of clothes, 
shoes and cases, etc. They 
were making a thorough job of 


Here is a message that your 
Mother asked us to pass on to 
you. Len, your brother, is 
now serving in South Africa, 
and has just finished three 
weeks’ leave out there. He 
says it’s a grand place and 
he is as brown as a nigger. 


Edna, your sister in the 
W.AJA.F., has written home 
lately to tell the folk that she is 
fighting fit, but pining for leave. 
She also asked after you, Ron. 

Sister Peggy is much better 
after her illness, and we man- 
aged to gét her photo with that 
little scamp, Colin, and Mum. 


Audrey was working at the 
time we called, but we saw 
her rabbit instead; we can 
assure you that he was quite 
well and very contented with 


Your letters are 
welcome! Write to 
“‘Good Morning ”’ 


c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 


London, $.W.1 


the war it has been in frequent 

use in many-parts of the world. 
Men of the Royal Navy have 

proved themselves particularly 
brilliant in the art of making 

“Tron Lungs.” A_ typical 

example happened at Gibral- 

tar. 

\ A seaman from a cruiser 
was taken to a military hos- 
pital in Gibraltar with in- 
fantile paralysis As the only 
“Lung’’ on the island, at 
the time, presented by Lord 

. Nuffield, was in use, a signal 
was sent to the Admiralty 


asking them to send a 
“Lung’’ by air. As _ the 
patient was ‘hourly getting 
worse, however, an Army 
doctor went aboard the 


cruiser and explained the 
situation to the captain 
At once carpenters aboard 
the cruiser were ordered to tthe 
hospital to examine the “Lungj” 
in use Within a short time 
they were once more aboard, 
and commenced to make a 
“Lung” for ‘their comrade 
with rubber and _ three-ply 
wood 
Twelve hours later they car- 
ried the ‘‘Lung’”’ they had 
made aboard into the hospital ! 
Even then the shipwright’s 
task was mot complete. The 
authorities explained that a 
special sitretcher was needed 
to slide the sick man into the 
“Lung.” Again the seamen- 
workmen commenced another 
task—and again took 
creation. to hospital 
The sick man recovered 
As it was not possible, be- 
cause of a shortage of neces- 
sary material, to fix a motor 
of the type used in ordinary 
lungs, volunteers were called 
from the ship’s company to 
work four-hour shifts at a 
special hand pump. Scores 
loffered their services — and 
in their quiet way played 
a big part in the recovery of 
their shipmate. 


their 


; ; \ Our American friends, since , 
for suck: an invention, and since they arrived) in Britain, TeV. gsc mtem ssn cmm oe om our me meen oem ome mm mee ee 


Tel. Ronald Mills, here’s 


¢ 
life at the time, having a nice 
fresh lettuce in his cage. 

Your brother, Laurie, was 
home ‘and very busy. He hada 
full-time job to last him the best 
part of the day—a job you 
sometimes used to get, have you 
guessed? Yes, that’s right, he 
was the family cobbler. 

You now have a_ budding 
pianist in the family, Ronnie. 

is fingers are a wee bit small 
for the job maybe, not to men- 
tion his body, but nevertheless, 
he (gets ‘a couple of cushions, 
puts them on the piano stool, 
sits on top and bangs away to 
his heart’s content. And iby 
that, you will have guessed that 
this master of musicians is your 
little nephew, Colin. 


on several occasions saved the 
lives of some of their own men 
by smart use of the “Tron 
Lung.” Not so long ago, one 
patient, Staff Sergeant John 
Baker, suffering from infantile 
paralysis, was im a “Lung” 
when the 
failed. 


Ait once: the doctor in charge 


gave the order: “The machine 
must not stop for a minute, or 
the patient will die.’’ 
took turns at pumping by hand. 


Next morning’ the current was. 


restored—but a few hours later 
a vital part broke. 

So, while 
mechanism was rushed, 
aboard Jeep, thirty-six miles 
to the nearest airfield weld- 
ing station, the ward staff 
pumped, in every respect, for 
dear life. 

When, the vital part was re- 
turned the engineers found it 
impossible to fit it while the 
patient was in the “Lung.” 


The doctor, before removing 


his: patient, said to the engin- 
eers, “ Work faster than you've 
ever worked before. This 
man’s life is in. your hands.” 
They did—and ithe job was 
completed just in time for the 
sick sergeant’s life to be 
saved ! 
_ These days, as | said ear- 
lier, the ‘‘Iron Lung” does 
not make the headlines, as 
before the war. It is, how- 
ever, doing a wonderful job 
of work and saving from 
death scores of gallant men 
and women. 


i 
1 

1 The Guelphs, powerful 
1 German family of the 
- Middle Ages, founded the 
; royal houses of Brunswick 
1 and Hanover. The present 
1 Royal Family of England 
1 dropped the name of Guelph 
- during the Great War and 
; assumed the name of Wind- 
1 Sor. 


your 
family ! 


But the packing wasn’t 
getting much of a break while 
we were interviewing ypur 
Parents, and they could hardly 
go to Rhyl minus their 
clothes, so we got our picture, 
and_left No, 78, Lauriston 
Road, Walton, Liverpool, to 


return to the office and deliver 
the goods to you, Ronnie, 


ye 


electricity ‘supply 
So men- 


the fractured 
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PART 11 


N London, I compared the hand- 
writings. They were identical. 
Captain Palmer was undoubt- 

edly the messenger who had 

called for the “ fetterlock ring.” 

In jubilation I went on to 
Corby’s flat, where I was to meet 
Jervis. 

Jervis opened the door. ‘‘ Corby 
will be along soon,” he said. 

“ He’s a great showman, is old 
John,” Jervis added. ‘I don’t 
wonder they worship him ‘ oop at 
Braithley.’ ” 

“But don’t they see through 
him?” I asked. “ People call him 
a political hypocrite.” 

Jervis shook his head. 

“No. He is sincere enough. 

There’s a touch of the fanatic 

about John, just as there is about 

his father. Beth Lockwood calls 

‘it over-developed conscience in 

the old man and under-developed 

in John. It isn’t that, it’s ego- 
_ tism in the old man, a fear of 
being wrong; in John it’s ambi- 
tion. John Corby understands his 

People better than they under- 

stand themselves; he knows 

exactly what chances he can take 
with them and what he can’t. 

And he’s never made a mistake 

yet, and, mark you, Harborough, 

that’s not easy for a rich man. 

But they stomach his wealth 

because they believe in him, and 

he’s eminently respectable. That’s 

a matter of immense import- 

ance.” 

“How do you mean ?’’ [ put in. 

“ Well; for one thing he mustn’t 
offend their moral code, and it’s a 
damned sight stricter than you 
think. If John’s name got coupled 
with some frisky young woman’s it 
would lose him thousands of votes ; 
it might lose him his seat. If he got 
into a divorce case it would ruin his 
political career. But old John 
won’t make a mistake like that. 
* Above suspicion’ is his motto. 
Clever devil.” 
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For eitoday 


1. Arrack is an Irish county, 
part of a church, drink, kind of 
lace, Scottish tweed, Indian 
language ? 

2. Who wrote (a) Puck, (b) 
Puck of Pook’s Hill? 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why? Alice, 
the Mad Hatter, the Gryphon, 
Topsy, the Duchess, the 
Cheshire Cat. 

4. Whence do Harris Tweeds 
get their name ? 

5. Who invented cordite and 
when ? 

6. Who was known as. the 
Swedish Nightingale ? 

7. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt ? (Mocassins, yr- 
midon, Mucus, Moustache, Mar- 
tial, Mazrrital. 

8. When is Maundy Thurs- 
day? 


9. What river divides Lanca- 
shire from Cheshire ? 

10. Name an English, quadru- 
ped with webbed feet. 

- Il. Where exactly did Sitan- 
ley find Livingstone ? 

12, All the following, are 
real words, except one. Which 
is it? Paltry, Poultry, Pelltry, 
Paultry. 


Answers to Quiz | 
in No. 396 


1. Russian weight. 

2. (a) Pearl Buck, (b) Max 
Beerbohm. 

3. Flint is in Wales; others 
in: Scotland. 

4. Thirteen millions. 

5. Toad. 


6. Rubbish. 

7, Mastodon, Muscatel. 
8, Lioo, 

9. Ampere. 

10. Parralage. 

11. Isle of Man. 


Jervis helped himself to a whisky 
and soda, while I debated which 
part of my news to tell him first. 

But he went on, before I began. 
“Do you know who’s just left 
here?” 

* Who?” I queried. 

* Blue-eyed Eddie,” Jervis said, 
raising his glass. 

“What, Connor; the detective?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Yes. How John did it I don’t 
know. He’s certainly a useful 
puller of strings. He had him here 
to dinner. 
death. He thinks John’s a swell 
guy. And it made it so easy for me. 
After dinner John left us alone.’” 

“ Did you get anything out of 
him ?”’ I asked, anxiously. 

Jervis settled himself 
chair. Then, “Yes,” he said 
gravely. ‘‘ But it’s not going to 
be a very pleasant hearing for 
you, Harborough.” 


HE story he told me in the next 
half-hour was incredible. That 
it confirmed my worst fears about 
my uncle’s past did not distress me. 
My Uncle Alban, Jervis told me, 
had been a skilful and notorious 
forger, who had been in and out of 
American prisons for thirty years. 
Not a big man, as crooks went, but 
dangerous, one who was known to 
the police of half the cities of the 
United States. My uncle worked as 
a rule with one, or at the most two, 
accomplices, but his were the brains 
that evolved and directed the skil- 
ful frauds. 

Banks, insurance companies 
and financial houses were gener- 
ally his game, though Connor 
had instanced one spectacilar 
swindle out of which he said my 
uncle must have netted fully 
three hundred thousand dollars. 
By means of forged correspon- 
dence and deeds he had sold a 
valuable block of business pro- 
perty in Acme, Ohio, to a Detroit 
speculator while the owner. was 
undergoing a rest cure in a Swiss 
sanatorium. But they got him, 
and he was sentenced to a seven- 
year term for it. Connor had 
traced him down after eighteen 
months’ patient work. 

‘* He knew him as Allan Birch,” 
Jervis went on. I winced at that. 
Birch was one of our family names. 
** But he was generally known to 
police and underworld as ‘“ The 
Professor.’ ”” 

** Well,” I said at last, “‘ you’re 
right, Jervis. This isn’t very pleas- 
ant hearing. But has it got us any- 
where ? I mean, can Connor suggest 
anybody who might have murdered 
my uncle?” 

‘** Connor’s put me in touch with 
two people in the States who know 
more about the ‘ Professor’s’ his- 
tory than he does. He’s only one of 
many to Connor, though an im- 
portant one, but he says that in 
that Acme estate fraud there was a 
man who let your uncle down. 
Connor believes there was a row 
between the two. A man known by 
the picturesque name ‘of ‘The 
Glamour Boy ’ Connor tried to get 


JANE 


— $0 ALF HIGGUMS 
TOLD YOU ABOUT ME?-— 


BUT WHY DID YOU WANT 
To KNOW THE WAY TO , 


.. GIBBET HILL, 


Connor was tickled to}, 


“KEEP OUT OF IT” 


Open Verdict 
By Richard 


Keverne 


him, but he’d cleared out without 
giving your uncle the tip. He was 
an Englishman born in the Argen- 
tine, the son of a well-to-do busi- 
ness man called Harding— ”’ 

‘* What!” I yelled, leaping to 
my feet. ‘Harding! My God ! 
Jervis, we’re on to him.” 

Jervis stared at me as if I were 
raving mad. 

“At my Chop House,” I went 
on, my: words tumbling over one 
another in my _ excitement. 
“Charles. That waiter. He told 
me about him. Harding. He was 
there that night. A dark man, 
Jervis, Harding’s Palmer.” 

‘* For God’s sake tell me what 
you’re talking about, man,” Jervis 
said. 

“Lam telling you,” I retorted. 
“I’ve identified Palmer’s writ- 
ing, | found out that Palmer was 
at the restaurant, and— ” 

I broke off abruptly as Corby’s 
manservant came into the room. 

‘* Excuse me, sir,” he said, ‘‘ but 
Mr. Connor has returned and asks 
if he might see you for a moment.” 

Jervis and I looked at one 
another in amazement. 

“Tll come out and speak to 
him,”’ he said. 

But I interrupted, “ No. 
him in here.” 

The servant looked confused. 

** Ask him in here,” I repeated, 
and Jervis nodded. 

“Um fighting for my neck, 
Jervis,” | said as the man left us, 
“and I want to hear what 
Connor has got to say.’’ 


ONNOR was not unlike what 

I had expected him to be. 

He was a tall man who could over- 

top me by a couple of inches, and 

I stand six feet in my socks. He 

had a pleasant Irish face, thinning 

dark hair and a pair of pale blue 

eyes that looked hard as steel until 

he smiled. Then they glinted with 
native humour. 

He was obviously expecting to 
find Jervis alone, and just for a 
moment appeared embarrassed. 
When he spoke, he was more Irish 
than American. 

‘* Sure I didn’t want to interrupt 
you, Mr. Jervis,” he said. “ It was 
just a small matter that had slipped 
my memory. Maybe ’twas that last 
glass of port that’s responsible. 
But if I could see you for a mo- 
ment.’’ He smiled. 

Jervis said, ‘‘ Indeed,” in a polite 
way. I said eagerly, “ What was 
it?” : 

Connor addressed Jervis. ‘‘ You’d 
remember I mentioned Glamour 
Boy Harding, who worked for the 
Professor,” he said. 

‘“* Harding. Go on, yes,” I put 


Ask 


hard eyes that seemed to be 

reading my thoughts. 

“So you know Harding?” he 
queried blandly. 

“T don’t know. I’m not sure,” 
I responded, heedless of what I 
said. j . 

Connor went on. ‘* Do you know 
Oswald Baker, too,? ” 

** Oswald Baker—no. I’ve never 
heard of him,” I said. ‘“* Who is 
he?” 

“He is the slimiest, lousiest 
little toad that ever fouled God’s 
earth,’ Connor said, savagely. 
‘** There isn’t a dirty job that he 
wouldn’t do, and he’d swear his 
best friend’s life away if he got 
paid for it. Indeed, he’s done it 
before now—don’t | know. Now 
listen. “ Oswald Baker used to 
work with Harding; when I left 
half an hour ago, | saw Baker. 
But | don’t know your city as 


well as that slimy little toad does, | 


and he shook me off in the rail- 

way depot nearby here. I’m 

never sure of my man till I’ve got 

his finger-prints ; excepting that, 

I’m sure.” 

Connor fixed his queer eyes on 
me again. | 

“It’s just a friendly hint im case 
you should know the dirty little 
skunk. It’s no concern of mine, but 
T’ll be quite frank with you both. 
I’d say if Oswald Baker’s worrying 
you go to your police headquarters 
at once and tell all you know. Don’t 
play with that little toad, you 
never know what dirty trick he’ll 
be up to next.” 

I was thinking furiously. The 
man [ had seen lurking outside and 
had believed to be a detective— 
had I made a mistake ? Wild ideas 
crowded my mind. One took form. 

“Ts he a slim, loose-limbed man, 
fair, with a neat moustache ?” I 
asked. 

Connor’s child-like smile flashed 
to his face. 

“That ’ud be him. Sure, I 
thought perhaps you might know 
of him.” 

Jervis looked at me in question. 

IT said, ‘‘ Yates.” 

“So that’s what he calls him- 
self now?’ Connor put in. 
‘That dirty bit of work’s used 
more aliases and nationalities 
than he can remember. I guess 
he’s English or English colonial : 
he’s not American. God knows 
what his real name is, but he was 
married to an Englishwoman. 
I happened once on a letter from 
her. And, gentlemen, from it | 
gathered he’d led her one hell of 
a life. She was an actress; Joan 
Alderton, she called herself.” 
Jervis repeated the name in a 

curious voice, then turned towards 
the table that bore the tray of 
drinks Corby had brought in, say- 
ing, in an unnaturally calm and de- 
tached way, “ Let me give you a 
whisky and soda, Mr. Connor.”’ 

“Thank you, no,” Connor said. 
“T must get off right now. I hope 
this information may be useful to 

ou.” 

‘“* [’m sure we’re both very grate. 
ful to you,” Jervis said, still in the 
same stilted tone. “ Let me see you 
out.” 

Whether I thanked Connor or 


in, and he looked at me through 


not I don’t know. I was wondering 


[CROSSWORD CORNER | 


CLUES DOWN. 
1 Throw aloft, 
4 Last station. 
Twaddle, 8 Recognised. 
amends, |17 Denying, 19 Fruit, 
Forgo, 23 Temper, 25 Drooped, 


6S Transparent. 


35 Nursing initials. 


2 Body of water. 


0 Colour. 
(210 ‘Spoil, 
27 Shelf, 
Simpleton. 30 Successes, 31 Pronoun. 55 Shrub. 


CLUES ACROSS. 
2 Pieced 
together. 
Drive forward, 
Husks, 
Nucleus, 
(Accept bait. 
Increase by. 
Person, 
Promise, 
Furnace 
tenders. 
Two. 
Strong winds. 
Sharp. 
cornered. 
Trap. 
‘Collection, 
Male animal, 
(Affirm, 
Water-sport, 
Lover. 
Beard, 
Stories, 


5 Suitable. 
6 Recede, 7 
12 Make 
22 
28 


[E\MIE|RV LIEW) 


at Jervis’ odd manner, and sud- 
denly I thought I knew the reason. 
I hardly waited for him to close the 
door on his return before I put a 
question to him. 

“What was Miss Lockwood’s 
name when she was on the stage?” 
I asked bluntly. 


Jervis stared at me through 
eyes that seemed to be gazing 
into an immense distance. “ Joan 
Alderton,” he said, “and this 
swine Yates, her husband, must 
be Ivor Corby.” 

“Tvor Corby,” I repeated. 
“The doctor’s younger son? 
thought you said he was dead.” 


**T thought he was dead. So did 
Beth, so did the doctor—years 
ago.” Jervis came back to the 
hearth rug. “‘ You remember I told 
you once that even bad eggs kept 
in touch with their family’s law- 
yers? Well, we act for Corby. For 
two years after Ivor bolted from 
this country we sent him a quar- 
terly remittance from his father. 
Once/“the remittance was returned 
by the post. I imagined the, little 
swine was in gaol and later he’d be 
writing for it. But he never did. 


That was over four years ago, and 
we hoped he was dead, but he isn’t 
—unfortunately.” 

** And did other people know? ” 

** No. Except the doctor, I don’t 
think anybody. I didn’t till some 
time after he had deserted her. 
You’d better hear the whole 
ghastly story... . Tragic... . Pit- 
iable.” Jervis, frowning at the fire, 
shook his head in an expressive 
way. 
‘* He was always a rotter, was 
Ivor. One of those good-looking, 
plausible little beasts with a 
specious excuse for everything. 
Women liked him; they -were 
sorry for him; God knows why. 
And Beth fell for him with the 
rest. He got into trouble over a 
dud cheque in his first year at 
Oxford, and was sent down. He 
mucked about London for a while 
as a motor-car salesman and got 
into trouble again over a car 
fraud. His father paid up and 
only just saved him from prosecu- 
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YOU SEE, | AM 


JACKSON 1S THE NAME 
(MUNCH!) — 1 UNDERSTAND 
SOME ATS. ARE STATIONED THERE -— 


TRAVELLING 


IN LADIES’ LINGERIE AND | 
THOUGHT (MUNCH!) THEY MIGHT, 
BE INTERESTED IN 
MY SAMPLES... 


—<4 


/ UNDIES, EH? 
IN THIS BAG?-} NOTHING WORTHY OF YOUR 
MAY | HAVE [ATTENTION AT THE MOMENT! 


NOo—No! —I-ER-HAVE \ 


You ARE SOMETHING 
OF A CONNOISSEUR, 
| BELIEVE! 


And then Beth married 


Jervis turned away from the fire 
with an exclamation of disgust and 
began to pace the room. 

“She had some damn _ fool, 
romantic idea that she could save 
him from himself. She was only a 
kid, it’s true: just twenty-one, 
but—my God—she ought to have 
had better sense. Inside a month 
Iyor took every bean she’d got, 
even her personal jewellery, and 
bolted with another woman with 
the police after him, I’ve a strong 
suspicion, though nothing ever 
came out—fortunately for Beth. 
She had a hell of a time after that.” 

“Isn't it a job for the police to 
find out?” I broke in irritably. 

“What? Yes. Yes, of course, 
you'll have to go to the police,” 
Jervis answered. ‘ This ought to let 
you out. Not certain, but it ought 
to. But I’ve got to see Beth first.” 
He rose suddenly and glanced at his 
watch. “I can just doit: the ten- 
fifty. You come down first thing 
in the morning.” He started for the 
door. 

“ Jervis,” I said sharply. ‘ This 
is all damned fine, but if you tell 
her all we know, what chance have 
we got to lay hands on Ivor Corby. 
She’ll tell him, and he’ll be off, and 
Palmer, too.”’ 

Jervis turned. 

** If you think Beth would de- 
liberately let you hang, you’re 
the biggest blasted fool in the 
world,’’ he said furiously. “‘ She’s 
been a damned good friend to 
you. If that’s what you think, 
get on with it. There’s the tele- 
phone, ring Scotland Yard: ring 
Connor; ring Mace.’’ 

(To be continued) 


WANGLING 
WORDS_.;, 


1. Put everything in BOON 
and get a blimp. 

2..In the following first line 
of a popular song, both the 
words and the letters in them 
have been shuffled. What is 
it? Dulosh dol eb citannaca- 
que rotfog. 

3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making) a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
PIES into TART and then back 
agiain into PIES, without using 
the same word twice. 

4. Find the two hidden 
fishes in: There was another 
ring at the door and a comic 
oddity came in. 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 338 


1. THunderY. 

2. D’ye ken John Pee! with 
his coat so grey? 

3. PEAR, sear, seam, slam, 
slum, PLUIM, plug, slug, slur, 


sour, soar, roar, rear, PEAR. 
4, \M-a-ple, As-h, 


THIS | CAN | FRANKLY ZEKE, I DO! 


CONTROL BY THE 
4ET- PROPULSION 
_ METHOD! 


THIS ACTS AS A GIANT. 
MORTAR WHICH PROJECTS 
THE SPACE SHIP INTO THE 


COSMOSPHERE! OF oe AWAY FROM 


THERE IT 1S! } 
ONCE IVE GOT INTO ¥ 


700 YOU WANT 
10 GO To THE 


WELL, |-ER- 
BELINDA'-AH!- HERES PROFESSOR 
GABWORTHY!-HOW 00 YOU 
THINK YOUR PUPIL 15 
SHAPING PROFESSOR? 


ITIs PERFECTLY WIZARD ‘ 
HEAH- ABSOLUTELY! —THE 
GIRLS ARE SIMPLY DIVAINE “™ ¢ 
AND THE TEACHERS TOO, TOO 
UTTERLY SHATTERING! 


H-HOW, DO YOU DO?- 
Al AM DELAIGHTED TO 
SEE YOU AGAIN! = 


~ (AW, GNATZ1 


j-F SHE HF 


ALL THESE PEOPLE- LAUGHING 

AND JOKING! -THEY LITTLE 

KNOW WHAT I'M GOING THROUGH 
a f 


MONTHS 
ME’... THS IS THE | 


YOU PREFER THEM SOFT . | MEANS NOTHING TO ME- 
ANO CLINGING, LIKE DAWN! 
= YOU ARE IN LOVE WITH 
THE LITTLE CAVEWOMAN? 


KINO —SHE'S ONLY 
A WOMAN ! 


 BETCHER IT WUS THAT 
FAGGOT-FACED ARTIST 
‘00'S CLOCK | BASHED 
FER SWIPIN'ME BEER L 


Y COR!-THIS BIN'S 
TH’ TIGHTEST BIN 
/ EVER BIN IN — 

BUT ARK !> 


i 


he following 
night Eric mounted 
guard at 
* THE CROOKED NAIL” 


| 
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‘Here’s History ’s 


Storehouse — 
By Martin Thornhill 


FEW hundred yards from Fleet Street, 

Londion, stands a lofty but dlull-looking 
pe with! the sitiil hess romantic label— 
Public Record Office. 

But within, unknown to the average 
passer-by, reposes one of tha greatest fib- 
raries in the worfd, a library, not of books, 
but of unprinted documents, many of ai 
value beyond price, 30,000,000 manusocrpts, 
covering 35 miles of shelves in 140 rooms. 
And thiese accumulated millions of papers 

and parchments lie the tales! of nearly 1,000 
year's of wars and trials and treaties, the inner 
stories of countless men and women whose 
lives make up the annals of British history. 
To this vast, unique repository of the 
nation’s archives, scholars and chroniclers 
from the world over make pilgrimage in quest 
of history’s raw material. 

If there’s anyone wihio thinks of history as 
merely a collection of dry-as-dust recordings 
of wars and treaties, he should spend an 
afternoon in the Museum of the P.R.O. 


Included in ‘the priceless store are ‘the 
records of ithe Exchequer jand Chiancery, of 
the [Courts of the King’s Bench, Commion Pleas, 
Admiralty-and Star Chamber, ‘and! all the older 
documents of all tthe major Departments of 
State. 

There are autographs of all the Sovereigns 
of England, from Richard Il to George V ; 
the confession of Guy Fawkes, believed to 
have been wrung from him under torture; 
the Log of the “ Victory” for the Battle of 
Trafalgar; John Bunyan’s application for a 
preaching licence; the “Scrap of Paper” 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium... « 
When war broke out, many of thle priceless 

records were removed to salfer storage under- 
ground. As an added precaution, film or photo- 
static copies were miade and deposited in a 
second safe spot. Some found war-time sanc- 
tuary in ‘Canada and tthe U.S. 


On rough shelves lining long galleries in @ 
disused Welsh coal miine sitlood! in the early 
months of the war hundreds of thousands of 
pounds’ worth of the world’s rarest books and 
manuscripts evacuated from the British 
Museum. Every item was micro-filmed, page 
by page, each roll, as completed, being hast- 
ened across tthe Altlantic. 

Every book in ‘the Museum printed before” 
1550 thas found security in America, meticu- 
lously printed in miniature. : 

Though not_one page- was lost by enemy 
action at sea, some famous ‘treasures had nar- 
row escapes on their way to the catacombs 
for treatment. 

Several thousand pages from the Guildhall 
Library turned up at the mine just before 
German bombs clrashed into this most cher- 
ished of buildings in the whole City of 
Lorsdon. 

Even now, work still remains to be done 
on tthe micro-recording of valuable books and 
documents. 

Experts are now busy micro-filming the 
parisn registers of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
which date back to 1539, lthe first year ialfter 
Thomas ‘Cromwell’s order compelling the 
keeping of megisters. 

Tere is, in fact, @ big drive to complete 
these miniature copies tof alli important parish 
records. Already, 1,000,000 pages have been 
micro-copied throughiout the country, and the 
films stored in depositories in various places of 
safety. 

These cameras work at the rate of 300 
pages an hour. 


Solicitors, executors, public authorities, sal- 
vage-drive workers, indeed, all who give away 
salvage, are urgently asked by the British 
Records \Association tto save any likely diocu- 
ments and submit them for examination by 
one of tthe Association’s 800 adlvisers. 

These and other important papers salved 
from salvage are constantly arriving at t 
P.R.O., where they are so urgently wanted’ for 
the vital work of piecing ‘together the life of 
the times. 


AWAITING VISITORS 


LADIES IN 
WAITING 


“ What luck 
to-day. And 
how many 
buns will 
they bring?’” 


This England 


The village of Newton St. Cyres, five miles from 

iM : f ds Exeter. Seems that the place is deserted, but 
LET ‘EM WAIT do you remember the traffic that used to hug 
that white line? 


“Pm not so sure I 
was wise getting in 
here. How about 
when he fills up with 
water?” 


OUR CAT SIGNS OFF 


“Canned again, the 
young jockey.”’ 


AFTER LUNCH—REST AWHILE 


Women’s Land Army girls at Ringshall, near Berkhamsted, carry out the 
‘“‘doctor’s orders.”” We consider they themselves are just what the doctor 
ordered, too. 
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